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A History of Social Thought. By Emory S. Bogabdus, Ph.D., 
University of Southern California. Los Angeles: University 
of Southern California Press, 1922. Pp. 510. $3.50. 

In several respects the appearance of this book is an event of decided 
scientific interest. It heads a new division of sociological literature and 
research, revealing the development of social thought as a process of 
even broader and deeper significance than is the complementary history 
of either economic or political theory. Modestly in his Preface the author 
has promised a treatise only for students; one "not intended to be the 
last word on the subject, but simply a first word." He has far more 
than kept his promise. Not only has he opened a new road to truth 
about social life, but he has given us a work for which the mature scholar 
will be grateful. Only very wide research, clear vision, and trained skill 
could have produced in brief space so satisfactory an analysis of the social 
thought of mankind during the entire historical era. In still another 
way Professor Bogardus has rendered a public service. In the hands of 
a competent teacher his book is well fitted for use as an efficient guide 
in a college course. It provides just the background needed to enrich 
and clarify the systematic study of pure or applied sociology. 

The author has been happy in the logical analysis of his discussion. 
Interest and clearness are secured through the significant headings of 
the twenty-eight chapters into which the text is divided. The opening 
chapter presents a concise discussion of "The Nature of Social Thought." 
As distinguished from individual thought, " social thought treats of the 
welfare of one's associates and of groups." Thus far in human history 
such thinking is largely either " individual or social, rather than sociolog- 
ical." The history of social thought rises out of the beginnings of human 
life and with jagged edges extends along the full sweep of the changing 
historical horizon. It finds expression through some of the world's 
best minds. Our quest will bring us in contact with the most vital 
moments of the world's most valuable thinkers." 

"Earliest Social Thought," especially as expressed "in the form of 
proverbs, maxims, fables, and myths," is considered in the second 
chapter; and this is followed by a chapter on the "Social Thought of 
Ancient Civilizations," notably those of Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria, 
India, China, and Persia; and by a fourth chapter dealing with "Hebrew 
Social Thought." The author believes that the "Hebrews stood head 
and shoulders above then contemporaries in social thinking"; and his 
gleanings from the sources afford strong support for his view. Still, in 
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comparison, one may doubt whether he has sufficiently appreciated the 
social contributions of either Chinese or Babylonian culture. 

Two strong chapters are given to " Grecian Social Thought " ; followed 
by a brief account of the "Social Thought" of the Romans, accenting in 
particular the teachings of the Stoics; and by a sympathetic analysis 
of "Early Christian Social Thought." "Jesus gave expression to no 
system of social thought, but uttered social principles and concepts 
which, when put together, constituted the basis of a new social order." 
Dr. Bogardus's digest and interpretation of the teachings of Jesus and 
Paul constitute a forceful demonstration of the lofty standards of the 
original social ethics of Christianity; and for the "reception of the 
Christian social concepts of love, service, brotherhood of man," the 
concepts of the Roman Stoics "opened the way." 

Short summaries of "Mediaeval" and "Utopian Social Thought" are 
followed by a helpful discussion of "Individualistic Social Thought," 
in which the major concepts of a large number of writers, from 
Machiavelli, Hobbes, and Locke, to Sir Henry Maine, William G. 
Sumner, and Roscoe Pound, are brought swiftly before us. In like spirit 
the " Malthusian Population Concepts" are appraised; and more detailed 
analyses are given of " Comte and Positive Social Thought," "Marx and 
Socialistic Social Thought," "Buckle and Geographic Social Thought." 

The interest and complexity of Dr. Bogardus's task culminate in 
the more detailed treatment of the modern period: the five decades 
between Herbert Spencer and the present; the period during which the 
masters and a host of disciples and coadjutors have worked out the 
fundamental principles of sociological science; the period during which 
the practical welfare students have tested these principles in many 
organized efforts and "movements" for human betterment; the period 
during which sociological thought has achieved a veritable revolution in 
the attitude of human groups toward the problems of conscious social 
control. Here the author has done his best work. The same calm 
judgment, critical insight, and warm humanism which have enabled 
him to make the University of Southern California a radiant center of 
constructive social thinking are revealed in the thirteen enlightening 
chapters which complete the text. The available space forbids any 
attempt at analysis. Their mere headings must perforce suffice to suggest 
their rich contents. In order are treated "Spencer and Organic Social 
Thought " ; " Sociology of Lester F. Ward " ; "Anthropologic Sociology " ; 
"Eugenic Sociology"; "Conflict Theories in Sociology"; "Psycho- 
Sociologic Social Thought" (two chapters); "Trend of Applied 
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Sociology"; "Rise of Educational Sociology"; "Sociology of Modern 
Christianity"; "Methods of Sociological Investigation"; and th 
"Dissemination of Sociological Thought." 

The History of Social Thought enhances the high reputation of the 
author of the Essentials of Sociology and the Essentials of Social 
Psychology; and it gives earnest, let us hope, of more fruit from his 
fertile pen. 

George Elliott Howard 

University of Nebraska 



Poverty and Dependency. By John Lewis Gillin. New York: 
Century Co., 1921. Pp. viii+707. $4.00. 

First Warner, then Henderson, Devine, Smith, Parmelee, and now 
Gillin. Whether this is an apostolic succession or not we are too close 
to judge. It is certain, however, that since Warner wrote his epoch- 
making book many have attempted to bring it down to date. Of the 
need for such effort every newcomer in the field of social work and every 
teacher in sociology has ample evidence. In his Introduction the author 
says "failing to find in any one or two books material with which a 
college student should become familiar I have tried to bring together the 
gist of discussions for which I have had to send my students to a large 
number of publications." 

This sentence justifies such a book. The author has not discovered 
any new formula. He is not a student who has created a new method 
of attack upon the problem. He is not a social worker who out of his 
experiences is attempting to interpret the phenomena of dependency 
and poverty. He is a compiler of widely scattered but available material. 

The book is to be judged not as a contribution to the subject but as 
a compilation and the caution the author utters in his Preface is a just 
one. "I cannot hope that .... I have always chosen just those 
passages which another would choose but I do cherish the hope that this 
attempt .... will make the teaching of this important subject easier 
and will inspire the students " 

With an enormous mass of material to choose from Gillin has brought 
together in one place a body of material never before assembled and has 
thus made a lasting contribution to the teaching of this branch of applied 
sociology. 

The material is well arranged. The index is workable and while 
there is no assembled bibliography the bibliographical references are 



